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[Translated from the German for this Journal.] 


The Life and Characteristics of Beethoven. 
BY DR. HEINRICH DURING. 
(Continued from page 155.) 


Tn singular contrast with his suffering condition 
was the humor which prevailed in some of Beet- 
hoven’s letters in the first part of his life in Vien- 
na. These letters were addressed to the kapell- 
meister Hofineister, in Leipzig, who at that time, 
(1800) under the firm: “ Hofmeister & Kiihnel, 
Bureau de Musique,” had commenced a corres- 
pondence with Beethoven. This correspondence 
adds an interesting contribution to the character- 
istics of Beethoven, who at that time, fired with 
restless activity, stood in the full bloom of his crea- 
tive genius. 

In a letter to Hofmeister, dated Dec. 15, 1800, 
Beethoven excused his delay in answering: “I 
am,” wrote he, “ extremely lazy as a correspond- 
ent; it takes along time before I can bring my- 
self to writing dry letters instead of notes. But 
now I have at length compelled myself to give 
you satisfaction. Pro primo, you must know, it 
pains me very much that you, my dear brother 
in musical Art, did not inform me earlier, so that 
I might have offered you my Quartets, as well as 
many other things, which I have now disposed of ; 
and if my brother is as conscientious as many 
other honorable engravers (in German, Stecher, 
or prickers), who prick us poor composers to 
death, he would know how to find his account in 
publishing them. I will briefly state what the 
Herr Bruder may obtain of me. 1. A Septet 
per il Violino, Viola, Violoncello, Contrabasso, 
Clarinetto, Corno, Fagotto—tutti obligati ; for I 
¢an write nothing that is not obligato, inas- 
much as I came into the world with an od/i- 








gato accompaniment. 2. A Grand Symphony 
for full orchestra. 3. A Concerto for the piano, 
which to be sure I do not give out as one of my 
best, since I keep the best for myself until I 
make a journey. Yet it can do you no discredit 
to engrave this Concerto. 4. A grand Solo 
Sonata. This is all that I can produce at pres- 
ent. A little later you can have a Quintet for 
string instruments, and perhaps some quartets and 
other things, which I have not by me now. In 
your answer you can yourself fix the price, and 
since you are neither Jew nor Italian, nor I 
either, we shall readily agree.” 

Four weeks later, Jan. 15, 1801, Beethoven 
wrote to Hofmeister: “ Right heartily I thank 
you for the good opinion which you have con- 
ceived of me and of my works, and I often 
wish I could deserve it. I rejoice in your under- 
takings, and I wish, if Art can be the gainer, 
that this gain might rather accrue to the genuine, 
true artists, than to mere traders in the art. 
Your design of publishing Sebastian Bach’s 
works is something that really does my heart 
good, which beats entirely for the high, great 
Art of this great father of harmony. I hope, as 
soon as we shall hear the golden peace announced, 
to contribute to the undertaking much from here 
myself, if you take subscribers.” 

Beethoven’s character shows an amiable side 
in this letter, through its disinterestedness. ‘ As 
regards our own private business,” he writes, “I 
make you, since you desire it, the following 
offers: For the Septet 20 ducats; the Symphony 
the same; the Concerto 10 ducats; grand Solo 
Sonata, Allegro, Adagio, Minuetto, Rondo, 20 
ducats; this Sonata has washed itself, (is comme 
il faut,) my dear brother. You will wonder, per- 
haps, that I make no difference here between the 
Sonata, Septet and Symphony. Because I find 
that a Septet or a Symphony has not so much 
sale as a Sonata; therefore I do this, although a 
Symphony should unquestionably be worth more. 
I set the Concerto down at only 10 ducats, be- 
cause, as I have already written, I do not consider 
it as one of my best. I do not think that this 
will seem exorbitant to you, taking the whole 
together. At least I have tried to put the prices 
as moderate as possible to you. The whole sum 
would be 70 ducats for all my works. I under- 
stand no other currency but the Vienna ducats; 
how many thalers of your money that will make 
I know not, since I am a wretched negociant and 
accountant. If the sour business were only set- 
tled! TI call it so, because I wish it might be dif- 
ferent in the world. There ought to be a maga- 
zine of Art, where the artist would only have to 
hand in his works of art, to take what he needs. 
But as it is, one has to be half merchant, and 














how ill at home one feels in it! Good God! that 


is what I call sour.” 

In a letter to Hofmeister, 22d April, 1801, Beet- 
hoven excused his long silence on the ground of 
his sickness and his excess of business. He 
writes: “It was scarcely possible even to think 
what I had to send to you. It is perhaps the 
only genius-like thing about me, that my things 
are not always in the best order; yet no one but 
myself can help the matter. Thus, for instance, 
in the score of the Concerto, the piano part, ac- 
cording to my custom, was not written, and I have 
but just now written it out, so that you have it in 
my own, not indeed very legible handwriting.” 

In this same letter he wrote: “ The arrange- 
ment of the Mozart Sonata as a Quartet will do 
you honor, and will certainly remunerate. I 
could wish that I were able to contribute more 
myself on such occasions here, but I am an irreg- 
ular man, and with the best will I forget every- 
thing. But I have here and there spoken of it, 
and find the best inclination towards it. It would 
be a nice thing, if the Herr Bruder, besides pub- 
lishing the Septet, would also arrange the same 
for flute, for example, as Quintet. That wouid 
help the flute amateurs, who have already as- 
sailed me on the subject, and they would swarm 
around it and feed on it like insects. F—- has 
presented us with a production, which does not 
correspond with the ideas the newspapers gave 
us of him. He seems to have made Casperle* his 
ideal, but without reaching him. Fine prospects 
these, under which we poor children of men here 
have to grow up!” 

In a later letter, June, 1801, Beethoven, not 
without feeling, vindicated himself against a 
groundless accusation, which had cast an ambigu- 
ous light upon his thoroughly upright character. 
“J am a little astonished,” he writes to Hofmeis- 
ter, “at the message you have sent me through 
your business agent here. I might aimost feel 
offended that you hold me capable of such a 
shabby trick. It would be another thing, if I had 
only sold my works to money-making traders, and 
had then made secretly another good speculation. 
But between artist and artist, it is rather severe 
to impute such a thing tome. The whole thing 
seems to me either entirely an invention, to try 
me, or else a mere suspicion. At all events I 
hereby inform you, that, before you had the Sep- 
tet of me, I sent it to Herr Salomon in London, 
to play at his concert, purely out of friendship, 
cautioning him at the same time not to let it go 
into other hands, because I intended to have it 
printed in Germany ; you can ask Salomon him- 
self, if you think it necessary. But to give you 
one more proof of my integrity, I hereby assure 

* Jack-Pudding. 
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you that J have sold the Septet, the Concerto, the 
Symphony and the Sonata to no one in the world 
but yon, and that you can formally regard them 
as your own exclusive property, for which I 
pledge my honor. You can make use of this as- 
surance in any way you will. Moreover, I be- 
lieve Salomon was as little capable of the shabby 
trick of getting the Septet printed, as I was of 
selling it to him. I am so conscientious, that I 
have refused to several publishers the piano ar- 
rangement of the Septet, for which you had asked 
me. I have also written to Salomon. But since 
I esteem your charge a mere report, which you 
caught up a little too credulously, I cannot close 
this letter otherwise than with some coldness to- 
wards so credulous a friend.” 

A humorous letter was received by the friend, 
with whom Beethoven was soon reconciled, on the 
8th November 1802. Does the devil ride you 
altogether ?” wrote Beethoven, “To propose to 
me to make such a Sonata! In the time of the 
revolutionary fever that might have been some- 
thing! But now, when everything seeks to shove 
itself upon the track again, when Buonaparte has 
concluded the Concordat with the Pope—such a 
Sonata now! If it were a Missa pro Sancta Ma- 
ria, a tre voce, or a Vesper, &c., why then I 
would take at once my pencil in hand, and with 
great pound notes write away ata Credo in unum. 
But, good God, such a Sonata in these newly 
commencing Christian times! Ho! ho! There, 
let me off, there can nothing come of it! Now 
for my answer in the quickest tempo! The lady 
can have a Sonata of me; also in an esthetic re- 
gard in general I will follow her plan. For the 
price of five ducats she can keep the same for 
herself, for her own enjoyment, and neither she 
nor I shall publish the Sonata. After the expira- 
tion of a year it becomes mine again; i.e. I can 
and shall publish it, and the lady can, if she 
thinks she can find any honor in it, be asked to 
let me dedicate the work to her. How gladly 
would I give many things away! But only con- 
sider, friend, everything about me here is estab- 
lished, and knows precisely what it lives upon. 
But, good God, where will one establish such a 
parvum talentum com ego at the imperial court ?” 

The humor which prevails in this letter of Beet- 
hoven, gave way again not seldom toa high de- 
gree of irritability, which had its chief ground in 
his oft returning physical sufferings. It was about 
this time (1802), that he had completed, at Heil- 
igenstadt, a village a mile anda half out of Vien- 
na, his third Symphony, known under the title of 
Sinfonia Eroica. We often in his compositions 
thought of a definite object, although he used to 
laugh and scold about musical painting, especially 
the minuter sort. Even acknowledged master- 
pieces, such as Haydn’s “ Creation,” and _ his 
“ Seasons,” were not spared in his censure ; while 
at the same time he did not deny the great talent 
of Haydn, and gave him the deserved praise in 
hischoruses. In the third Symphony he had in 
mind Buonaparte, while he was yet first Consul. 
He had an excellent idea of him then, and com- 
pared him with the greatest Roman Consuls. The 
Symphony lay written out in score upon his table. 
At the top of the title page stood the word “Buon- 
aparte,” and at the bottom “ Luigi van Beetho- 
ven,” but not a word more. Whether the inter- 
vening space was to have been filled out, and 
how, was quite unknown to Beethoven's friends. 
One of them brought him the news that Buona- 














parte had allowed himself to be proclaimed Em- 
peror. Then Beethoven became furious and ex- 
claimed: “Is he, too, nothing but an ordinary 
man? Now he, too, will trample all human 
rights under his feet, and be the slave of bis am- 
bition ; he will seek now to place himself higher 
than all others, and will become a tyrant.” With 
these words Beethoven seized the title leaf of 
his Symphony, which lay upon the table, tore it 
asunder, and threwit on the floor. The first page 
was re-written and received the title: Sinfonia 
Eroica. Some time afterwards the Prince Lich- 
nowsky in Vienna bought this Symphony of the 
composer, for his own use for some years. It was 
performed several times in his palace. It was 
there that Beethoven, who himself directed, once 
in the second part of the first Allegro, where 
there occur so many half notes, brought the 
whole orchestra so out of time, that they were 
obliged to commence the Symphony anew. 

On the same evening Beethoven played a Pi- 
ano Quintet, composed by him, with accompani- 
ment of wind instruments. The celebrated obo- 
ist, Ram, from Munich, took part in it, and ac- 
companied Beethoven’s playing. In the last 
Allegro, at a pause before the theme commenced 
again, he took it into his head suddenly to impro- 
vise. He took the Rondo for a theme, and enter- 
tained himself and the listeners for a considerable 
time. But not so those who accompanied the 
piano-playing. They were in great perplexity. 
It was a ludicrous sight, when they, expecting 
every moment that he would begin again, put 
their instruments to their mouths, and then quiet- 
ly took them away again. At length Beethoven 
was satisfied. He fell into the Rondo again. The 
whole company were in raptures. 

When the Russian imperial kapellmeister Stei- 
belt, who died at St. Petersburg in 1823, came 
after a somewhat lengthy stay in Paris to Vi- 
enna, Beethoven’s friends were anxious lest that 
then highly celebrated composer might damage 
the reputation he had acquired. Steibelt did not 
visit him. They met for the first time one eve- 
ning at the house of Count Fries, where Beetho- 
ven produced a new Trio in B flat major for 
piano, clarinet and violoncello. Steibelt listened 
to it with a sort of condescension, and paid the 
composer a few compliments. Thereupon he 
played a Quintet of his own composition, impro- 
vised, and produced particularly a great effect by 
his tremulandos, which at that time were some- 
Beethoven could no longer be 
With equal success Steibelt a 


thing quite new. 
induced to play. 
week later performed a Quintet in a concert at 
Count Fries’s. He had studied out a_ brilliant 
Fantasia, and had chosen for a theme Beetho- 
ven’s Trio. That excited bis admirers and him- 
He had now to go to the piano, and to 
improvise. As he passed along he took with him 
the violoncello part of Steibelt’s Quartet, placed 
it bottom upwards on the desk, and with one fin- 
ger drummed out a theme for himself from the 
first bars. Wounded and excited, he improvised 
so, that Steibelt, before he had ended, left the 
hall, and would never meet him afterwards ; in- 
deed, he made it a condition, before going any- 
where, that Beethoven should not be invited. 
Nothing crossed Beethoven more, than to have 
something go wrong in the performance of his 
works. Then he gave himself up to an irritabili- 
ty that knew no bounds. In a grand concert in 
the theatre at Vienna, where, besides his “ Pas- 


self. 





toral Symphony,” a Fantasia of his for piano, or- 
chestra and chorus was performed, the clarinetist 
in the variations of the concluding theme made 
by mistake a repetition of eight bars. Beethoven 
sprang up in a rage, and covered the members of 

Finally he 
The theme 


the orchestra with loud invectives. 
cried out; “ From the beginning !” 
They all fell in rightly, and the 
But when the concert was 


began again. 
result was brilliant. 
over, the artists remembered the honorable titles 
which Beethoven had given them, and swore that 
they would never play again, if he was in the 
orchestra. But this lasted only until he again 
came forward with a new composition, when the 
curiosity of the musicians got the better of their 
anger. 

How easily offended Beethoven was, was shown 
by his relations to aman to whom he owed a 
great part of his musical education. Mozart, 
Handel and Bach were his favorites. If anything 
lay upon his desk, it was sure to be compositions 
of one of these masters. On the contrary, he 
had always something to object to Haydn's music. 
It was for the most part a private grudge against 
that artist, dating from an earlier period. Beet- 
hoven’s first attempt in composition was the three 
Trios before mentioned. They were to have been 
produced in a soirée at Prince Lichnowsky’s, and 
several artists and dilettanti had been invited, 
among them Haydn, on whose judgment all de- 
The trios were played, and produced a 
IIaydn said some flatter- 


pended. 
remarkable sensation. 
ing things to the composer, but advised him not to 
publish the third Trio, in C minor. Beethoven had 
regarded this Trioas his best. Haydn’s words, 
therefore, made a very unpleasant impression 
on him. He thought that Haydn was envious, 
and jealous of his reputation, and that he was 
not candid with him. In this he was mistaken. 
Haydn had dissuaded him from the publication of 
this Trio merely because he thought it was not so 
easy, and would not be so quickly understood as 
the others. 

In spite of all the representations of his friends, 
Beethoven unalterable in his dislike to 
Haydn, that he one day said he had learned noth- 
ing from him. From Albrechtsberger, as we have 
before said, he had received instruction in Coun- 
terpoint, and from Salieri in dramatic composi- 
tion. Both agreed that he was often wilful and 
ill-humored. They maintained that he had had 
to learn many things through his own bitter ex- 
perience, which he had formerly held of small 
The introduc- 


Was so 


account as matters of instruction. 
tion to dramatic composition, which Salieri gave 
him, after the taste of the Italian school,could not 
of course satisfy him. 

(To be continued.] 





or 


Vivier. 
[Concluded from p. 155.) 

But let us endeavor to make Vivier better 
understood by a slight description of his personal 
appearance and character. 

le is of the middle size, with a high and 
expansive forehead, and marked features. The 
regularity of the latter would entitle him to pass 
for a “joli garcon,” were not his physiognomy 
manly and energetic. His complexion denotes 
strength, while the peculiar texture of his skin 
announces unusual susceptibility. But to balance 
this nervous organization he has great muscular 
ower. He can, therefore, feel deeply without 
Giles enervated; hence his extraordinary sang- 
Sroid. 
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His vision is weak, although he is quick at 
perceiving details. He takes no interest in paint- 
ing, but the fine susceptibility of his ear is remark- 


able. He knows every sound and its slightest 
variation. He protests, indeed, that the gradations 


of sounds represent to his mind colors and their 
various tints. He can hear from a long distance, 
and frequently astonishes by repeating every word 
of a conversation maintained a long way off. 
His musical memory, in so far as it regards his 
own works, is prodigious, but in respect to those 
of others mediocre. His vocal organ is wonder- 
fully supple, and, as he has the faculty of imita- 
tion to an extraordinary degree, nothing is easier 
for him than to make you believe that he speaks 
and sings in German, Italian, English, modern 
Greek, Arabic, etc., ete. 

Intellectually, Vivier’s perceptive (artistic) 
faculties carry him on to the reflective (philoso- 

hical). ‘Thus he loves to view life as it presents 
itself at the moment. He feels the desire to 
extract from every stone on the roadside the 
electric spark. Rarely does his imagination bury 
itself in the past or wander into the future. 

Like many rich in their own resources and 
gifted with great spontaneousness, Vivier reads 
but little. He is not learned, but he has an 
instinct for most things. With his delicate, sus- 
ceptible and peculiar organization, he feels most 
deeply. He is unapproachable as an improvisator. 
Melodies, dramatic scenes, caricatures, flow from 
him as water from a spring. 

Thus, when he is among those who can 
appreciate him, he becomes brilliant as a diamond, 
and shines pre-eminently. He attracts as if by 
enchantment, with melodies serious and melan- 
choly, elegant and dramatic, ideal and real, at the 
same time fresh and tender, comic and terrible, 
which, sung with perfect expression, make happy 
hours pass quickly away, althoagh the recollection 
of them is retained for ever. 

It is only in such moments of inspiration that 
we can obtain anything like a complete idea of 
his rich and powerful artistic mind. 

Vivier has composed a great deal, but much of 
what he has written isnot only unpublished and 
unknown to the public, but even unwritten. It 
bubbles in his head by the side of a thousand 
precious seeds that favorable circumstances alone 
can germinate (!!) | But where is the Shakspeare, 
to write a poem for such a strange musician ? 
Vivier would require a plot as eccentric and 
complex as himself—the fanciful and the dramatic, 
the real and the ideal, mingled together at random, 
so as to give free vent to all bis imagination. If 
Vivier would, he could write both the musie and 
the dibretto of an opera. It is, indeed, a pity that 
the light of such a genius should remain for ever 
hidden. In vain Rossini, who loves him for his 
gaiety, esprit, and talent, which the grand maestro 
appreciates better than any one—in vain Rossini 
says to him, “Take your place, it is waiting for 
you—en avant!” Perhaps the fruit is not yet 
ripe. We must believe so, for Vivier has in him 
a store of melodies, original, fine, expressive, and 
tender, and a mine of harmony hitherto unknown. 
If it was not necessary to spoil so much paper in 
the composition of an opera—if it could only be 
improvised ! 

Vivier, we have said, is gifted with the faculty 
of perception. Nevertheless, his reflective faculty 
tempers his energetic activity, so that the exces- 
sive delicacy of his nature is equalized by his 
physical power. (Literal translation /) Tle would 
otherwise be less strong, less profound, and com- 
prehend less accurately so many various subjects. 

_In his double capacity of artist and philosopher, 
Vivier has a horror of the ordinary cares of life, 
of those miserable pettinesses that take away from 
the poetry of existence. This feeling is so strong 
in him, that he often passes whole days in bed 
with nothing to trouble him, in order that he may 
pursue his reflections at his ease. Thus he has 
twenty portmanteaus which he never opens, but 

makes use of as chairs or tables in the absence of 








life have no value in his eyes, since he sees too 
clearly their emptiness. To be provident, to have 
4 motive, to dull his spirits, enslave his intellect, 
and gain nothing but meagre and uncertain 








such necessary articles. ‘The ordinary pursuits of 


rewards, is not for Vivier, but for fools (sic). 
Men, and the incidents of their lives, affect him 
much in the same way as the atoms that dance in 
the rays of tht sun. He knows them all—from 
the highest to the lowest, from the cottage to the 
palace ; with every link in the social system he is 
familiar: great and small, handsome and ugly, 
strong and weak; kings and porters, high-born 
ladies and lowly maidens—what are they but dust ! 

Against reflections of this gloomy kind, he has 
but one refuge—melody! Vivier composes music 
for his own pleasure, listens to it, studies, invents, 
sings to himself all night in the solitude of his 
garret. 

But no—he has, at least, one live companion— 
a pigeon, a game cock, or some bird that he has 
tamed wonderfully, and taught to be strange, 
amusing, and sentimental. Being little contem- 
plative, he absolutely requires something living to 
be always about him. Thus, his nervous system 
becomes soothed, and he can resign himself to 
thought. 

One day he took it into his head that it would be 
more agreeable, and at the same time instructive, 
to have a rattlesnake for a companion. Death on 
a journey from the bite of a serpent appeared to 
this singular nature a climax sufficiently eccentric ; 
but I am bound to add that he gave up both the 
idea and the rattlesnake, which is now the pro- 
perty of the Jardin des Plantes. 

Although Vivier does not think much of the 
value of life, of which he knows the hollowness, 
although he does not hold poor humanity in much 
esteem, he is nevertheless no misanthrope. On 
the contrary, he loves his family, is always think- 
ing of its welfare, and has often rendered great 
services to those who have solicited his aid. He 
writes letters and transacts business to oblige 
others, although on his own account he dislikes 
attending to such uninteresting matters. For 
those who know him, this is a strong proof of the 
excellence of his heart. He is very susceptible 
to kindness, and this feeling has more power over 
him than he is inclined to confess. 

To sum up, Vivier is morally of a nature quite 
Shakspearian. He possesses at the same time, in 
a high degree, the sentiment of the real and the 
ideal. That is the secret of the peculiarity of bis 
compositions, where melancholy, elegance, and 
tenderness are united to thoughts both serious and 
yrofound ; and also of his marvellous eccentricities, 
in which nature seems suddenly seized at its most 
salient and showy point (sic). There isin Vivier 
something both of Beethoven and Rabelais. He 
is a composer of the highest rank, and yet on the 
other hand he must be called ’Empereur des 
Farces, as was quaintly said of him by a domestic, 
whom he was continually making die with laughter 
or with fear. 

Every body knows the spirit, the verre, the 
extraordinary imagination of Vivier; but few are 
aware that if he would only take the trouble, he 
might soon gain the reputation of a charming, 
spiritue!, humorous, and philosophical writer. In 
a corner of one of his numerous portmanteaus (to 
Vivier, life is really a journey; he is always 
ready to set out) are to be found pages of manu- 
scripts written while travelling in England, pages 
that recall Sterne, and would very strongly, we 
think, throw in shade even the Sentimental 
Journey of the English humorist. Will Vivier 
ever publish this little volume? “ What would 
be the use of it?” he says. <A retort which 
appears to us an example of indifference on his 
part, of which we did not think him capable. 
Let us, however, not despair. 

We were about to forget an essential feature in 
Vivier’s character—his perfect independence. 
Neither glory, fortune, nor woman, can make a 
slave of him. It is not that he is insensible to the 
charms of women, to the delights of hearing 
delicate and merited praise, even to the pleasure 
of having money in his pocket; nor, above all, to 
shine in social life, and exhibit his wonderful gifts 
to advantage. On the contrary; but Vivier is so 
Jull of life that he passes through it like a stream 
that flows beneath the canopy of heaven (sic), 
and feels so intense a luxury in liberty, that the 
slightest restraint becomes odious in his eyes. 

Another characteristic feature in Vivier is that 














he possesses the “ gift” of familiarity—not of that 
silly and impertinent familiarity which is always 
disagreeable, but of a familiarity which is delight- 
ful because it is attractive. He makes himself at 
home immediately, and with equal grace with a 
child and a king, M. Prudhomme, Rossini, or 
Lamartine—a high-born lady or a peasant girl—a 
cat or a bird—these, so different in character from 
each other, feel themselves directly at ease with 
him. It is because he understands and sympathizes 
with them all—thanks to his universal and bril- 
liant nature; it is because he is always master of 
himself—thanks to the happy balance of his 
faculties. 

To conclude, Vivier is so gifted by nature, that 
he should be called a magician. He pleases, he 
amuses, he raises you from the earth and transports 
you to the regions of imagination; he makes you 
happy; his witcheraft is so perfect that he 
influences in the same degree the man of genius 
and the child—the weak and the strong. It is 
suflicient to have eyes and ears, and Vivier is sure 
to have you at some point. 

We expect that some of our readers will say, 
“ This is all enthusiasm and blind prejudice.” To 
such we answer—“ You must see to believe.” 
We shall be greatly deceived if any who have 
ever been in company with Vivier, say we have 
exaggerated or passed the bounds of a just appre- 
ciation. 

I own that I admire Vivier—that I like him 
immensely ; but I like truth still more, and would 
not willingly wrong one or the other. 

Epwarp DE PomPeEry. 


+ > 


Mozart's Autograph Manuscripts. 
(Extract from a letter addressed to “‘ La France Musicale.”’) 


The autograph manuscripts of Mozart are in 
possession of the brothers André, one of whom is 
an editor of music at Offenbach, another a manu- 
facturer of pianos at Frankfort, and the third 
professor and composer at Berlin.* The collection 
of manuscripts formerly at Offenbach is at present 
at Frankfort, in the possession of the manufacturer. 
A_descriptive and thematic catalogue has been 
printed, and I have now before me a copy given 
me by the brothers André, with particulars of 280 
manuscripts. This, however, does not contain 
all that Mozart wrote. Neither the score of the 
Nozze di Figaro, nor that of the Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail, nor that of the Requiem, is in- 
cluded. The last is preserved in the imperial 
library of Vienna. Nor do we find the symphony 
in I flat, the finest of the quartets, nor any of the 
quintets for two violins, two tenors, and violoncello, 
except the one in C, in which the violoncello 
begins the motivo. ‘The six quartets, dedicated to 
Haydn, besides some others, were at the beginning 
of this century in possession of Mr. Stumpf, harp 
manufacturer, of London. After his death, they 
were sold by auction, and the quartets, inscribed 
to the Father of the Symphony, were knocked 
down for the moderate sum of £6 sterling. 

Beneath is the list of the operas, the scores of 
which are comprised in M. André’s collection. I 
give both the titles and the notes, which are in 
the hand-writing of Mozart’s father: 

No. 29 of the Catalogue. Apollo and Hyacinthus 
—a Comedy in Latin (with music), for the University 
of Salzburg. On the title page of the score, in Mo- 
zart’s handwriting, is * Di Wolfgango Mozart, producta 
13 May, 1767.” He was then eleven years old. 

No. 30.—Bastien et Bastienne—a German opera in 
one act. On the manuscript, in the handwriting of 
Mozart’s father—‘ Di Wolfyango Mozart, 1768, nel 
suo 12? anno.” 

No. 31.—La Finta Semplice—an Italian opera in 
three acts. On the manuscript Mozart has written— 
“ Di Wolfgango Mozart, 1768.” 

No. 32.—Mitridate—an opera in three acts, com- 
posed for the Milan Theatre. The Manuscript of 
this opera is incomplete, and just as it was found 
after the death of Mozart. 

No. 33.—Ascanio in Alba—action théatrale. On 
the first page of the manuscript Mozart has written, 
Del Signor Cavaliere Amadeo Wolfy. Mozart.” 

No. 34.—/1 Sogno di Scipione—action théatrale de 








* Mr. Gustav André, of the music-publishing firm 
of G. André & Co., Philadelphia, is also one of the 
brothers.—Eb. 
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Métastase. Written in March, 1772. at Salzburg, for 
the nomination of the Archbishop Jérome. 

No. 35.—Lucio Silla—an opera in three acts, com- 
posed at Milan for the Carnival of 1773. Mozart 
has written on the tithke—* Lucio Silla, dramma per 
musica del Signor Cavaliere Amadeo Wolfgango Mozart. 
Academico di Bologna e di Verona, nel carnovale, 1773 
(Milano). 

36.—La Finta Giardiniera—an opera in three acts. 
The first act is wanting. The author has written on 
the title page of the second act, ‘ La Finta Giardin- 
tera, atto 2, del Signor Amadeo Wolfg. Mozart.” It 
js noticed that under the Italian words of all the airs, 
Mozart has added a German translation. 

No. 37.—/l Ré Pastore—a dramatic cantata in two 
acts. On the title page, in Mozart’s writing, “ Del 
Signor Cavaliere Amadeo Wolfyango Mozart, a Salis- 
burgo, 1775. 

No. 38.—Zaide—a melodramatic opera in two acts. 

No. 39.—Jdomeneo—an opera in three acts. 

No. 40.—Airs de Ballets pour Idomeneo. These 
airs have remained unpublished to this day. M. 
André intends to publish them immediately, arranged 
as duets for the pianoforte. 

No. 41.—Lo Ros Deluso, ossia la Rivalita di tre 
Donne per un solo amante—an opera in two acts, left 
unfinished by Mozart. 

No. 42.—L’ Oca del Cairo—a comic opera, of which 
only the first act remains. The opera has eight 
characters (four soprani, two tenors, and two basses), 
and was, as well as the one preceding, written by 
Mozart, at Salzburg, in 1783. 

No. 43.—Der Schauspiel Director—a comedy with 
music for the palace of Schénbrun. Mozart has 
written on the title page—* Di Wolfyango Amadeo 
Mozart.” 

No. 44.—Don Giovanni—an opera in two acts. 

No. 45.—Cos? fun tutte—an opera in two acts. 

No. 46.—Zauberfliite—an opera in two acts. 

No. 47.—/.a Clemenza di Tito—an opera in two 
acts. Several pieces of this score were wanting, 
when M. André obtained the manuscripts of Mozart. 





About the year 1800, the father of the Messrs. 
André, a music publisher and composer, bought 
this important collection of Mozart’s widow. 
Since that period they remained intact in the 
family; but a short time ago M. Streicher, of 
Vienna, who had married a daughter of Antoine 
André, by whom he had children, asserted his 
right to a part of the manuscripts, and chose for 
his share the score of Don Giovanni, and some 
other works of less importance. M. Pauer, a 
relation of the Streichers, about a year since, 
brought the score of Mozart’s chef-d'auvre to 
London ; and successively offered it to the Queen 
of England, and the British Museum, but without 
success. An eminent artiste (Mme. Viardot 
Garcia) showed a better appreciation of its value, 
and purchased it for £200. 

The catalogue of autograph manuscripts pos- 
sessed by M. André contains 28 masses, litanies, 
ete. Nearly all these compositions are dated. 
The oldest is dated 1776. Mozart was then ten 
years of age. Several are dated 1776. One, 
and that is the latest, 1783, viz., the Mass of which 
Mozart afterwards took several pieces for his 
cantata of Davidde Penitente. 1 did not find the 
well-known Ave Verum; but we can see by a 
thematic catalogue in Mozart’s handwriting, which 
includes all his compositions from the year 1784 
to his death, that this was one of his latest pro- 
ductions. Independent of the operas of which 
I have given the names, the catalogue comprises 
about forty scenas, arias, duos, trios, quatuors, and 
choruses—the greater part of which were intended 
by Mozart to be interpolated in his own operas, 
or in those of other composers. For example, the 
quatuor and the trio, composed at Vienna, in 
1785, for the Villanella Rapita, an opera in which 
the famous Céleste Coltelini sang—the prima 
donna for whom Paisiello wrote the part of Nina. 
Several of these morceaux bear the names of the 
singers for whom they were composed in the 
handwriting of Mozart. Among them are For- 
tini, Palmini; the tenors, Raff and Adamberger ; 
Signora Storace; the basso, Fischer; and on two 
arias (Nos. 74 and 76 of the catalogue), Signora 
Weber, Mozari’s wife’s sister. The first of these 
is dated Mannheim, the 24th February, 1778 ; the 
second, Munich, the 8th January, 1779. Another 
aria (No. 58 of the catalogue) contains the 
following, in Mozart's writing—* // Curioso indis- 
creto, aito primo ; per la Signora Lange. Vienna, 











il 20 di Giugno, 1783.” Thus we find Mlle. 
Weber, sister of Constance Weber, the wife of 
Mozart, beeame Madame Lange—under which 
name she gained great celebrity as a singer. No. 
87 in the catalogue, is another soprano aria, 
written at Vienna, in 1788, for the same Signora 
Lange. 

Numbers 102 to 130 of the catalogue of Mo- 
zart’s autograph manuscripts, consist of twenty- 
eight symphonies and one overture. The great- 
est number were written in the early youth of the 
composer. No. 102 is dated London, without 
naming the year, but it is known that Mozart was 
about eight when, after first visiting Paris with 
his father and sister, he repaired to the capital of 
England. No. 103 is dated La Haye, in the 
month of December 1765. I have already stated 
that the symphony in E flat was not in the cata- 
logue ; but the symphonies in G minor and _ in C 
with the fugue (Jupiter) are both there, as well 
as the symphony in D, which Mozart wrote at 
Paris in 1778 for the Concerts Spirituels. I shall 
not go into details about all the pieces in this in- 
teresting catalogue, but confine myself to those 
upon which the great musician has himself com- 
mented. 

The first is 205, a concerto for the piano in G. 
The manuscript tells us that Mozart completed 
this at Vienna on the 12th April 1784, and that 
it was composed for the Signora Barbara Hoyer, 
no doubt an artist, or, at least, an amateur, of dis- 
tinction. No. 226 isa sonata in C, for piano and 
violin, which is well known. This, Mozart in- 
forms us, was composed at Mannheim,and finished 
Mareh 11th, 1778, for Mademoiselle Thérése 
Pierron. No. 253 isan andante in C, for flute, 
with an accompaniment for two violins, alto, basso, 
two hautbois, and two horns, a copy of which I 

rocured from Germany some years ago for M. 

Jorus, who introduced it at the Société des Con- 
certs of the Conservatoire. I recollect that at 
the time a few wiseacres in the orchestra denied 
that this morceau was composed by the author of 
Don Juan, or that it was written for the flute at 
all 

Nor 265 is a concerto for the horn,with orches- 
tral accompaniments. The virtuoso who first at- 
tempted to play this composition must have been 
anything but a good player, since he seems to have 
excited the anger of Mozart, who has written a 
number of significant remarks on the manuscript. 
For example, at the beginning of the solo “ A 
lei signor asino,” “ Animo,” “ Presto, su via,” 
“da bravo,” “ Coraggio,” and at the end “ Gra- 
zia al Ciel! basta.” 

No. 257 is another concerto for the horn. On 
the manuscript is written “ Wolfgang Amadé.” 
Mozart has taken compassion on Leitgab, ass, ox 
(ochs) and madman, at Vienna, 27th May, 1783. 
No. 259 is a concerto for harp and flute, with an 
accompaniment for two violins, two altos, two 
hautbois, and two horns, composed by Mozart 
during his sojourn in Paris (1778), for the Due 
de Guines and his daughter. 

The valuable collection of MM. André is shut 
up in a press divided into two compartments, and 
the manuscripts are in two species of portfolios. 
I examined with religious attention that of the 
opera of Idomeneo. It is on paper in the Italian 


fashion, of a rather large size, and consists of 


three volumes, stitched in boards, covered with 
variegated red paper. The whole work isin a 
fine hand, and there are but few notes erased or 
interlineated. The whole had been to all ap- 
pearances thoroughly elaborated in Mozart’s head, 
and afterwards put down on paper without the 
slightest hesitation. It is alt known that an- 
ciently, on the Italian stage, the simple recitative 
was accompanied by a harpsichord, a violoncello, 
anda double bass, the performers upon which 
lead off from the score; it was to render this ac- 
companiment the more easy that Mozart has 
throughout the whole opera written the bass part 
in larger notes. 

Among the manuscripts which, at my request, 
M. André was good enough to show me, I will 
again refer to that of the famous symphony in G 
minor. It is on Italian paper, and the writing 

resents the signs of great rapidity of execution. 
The bars which run up and inn the page are 





made without the slightest regard to the perpen- 
dicular. Mozart does not seem to have taken the 
trouble to mend his pen, for the notes are much 
less elegant in form than in other manuscripts, 
and the strokes of the tails are somewhat thick. 
One might suppose that this chef da@uvre had 
been extemporized. The learned professor Schny- 
der von Wartensee, whose reception of me was 
most amiable, was kind enough to communicate 
two important observations to me on the manu- 
script of this admirable symphony, and I was able 
to convince myself of their exactitude by exam- 
ining, with my own eyes, the autograph of Mo- 
zart. 

Here is a long affair about a catalogue, you will 
perhaps observe, and with reason; but you will 
agree that one has not always a Mozart to do 
with, and all that relates to so great a man is 
fraught with interest. One loves to follow him in 
the smallest details of his artist’s life, and even in 
the details of his private life, which may some- 
times assist in comprehending so rare an organi- 
zation. 

os 


The Organ. 
BY HECTOR BERLIOZ, 


The organ seems able—like the pianoforte,and 
even still better—to present itself in the instru- 
mental hierarchy, under two aspects—as an in- 
strument belonging to the orchestra, or as being 
in itself a complete and independent orchestra. 
It is doubtless possible to blend the organ with 
the divers constituent elements of the orchestra; 
and it has even been many times done ; but it is 
strangely derogatory to this majestic instrument, 
to reduce it to this secondary condition. More- 
over, it should be felt that its smooth, equal, and 
uniform sonorousness never entirely melts into 
the variously characterized sounds of the orches- 
tra, and that there seems to exist between these 
two musical powers a secret antipathy. The or- 
gan and the orchestra are both kings; or rather 
one is emperor, the other pope; their mission is 
not the same, their interests are too vast, and too 
diverse, to be confounded together. Therefore, 
on almost all these occasions, where this singular 
connection is attempted, either the organ much 
predominates over the orchestra, or the orchestra, 
having been raised to an immoderate degree of 
influence, almost eclipses its adversary. The soft 
stops of the organ seem alone suitable for accom- 
panying the voice. In general, the organ is 
tormed for absolute dominion ; it is a jealous and 
intolerant instrument. In one case only, it seems 
to me, the organ can, without derogation, mingle 
with the choir and orchestra; and even then, it 
would be on condition of itself remaining in_ its 
solemn isolation. For example, if a mass of 
voices placed in the choir of a church, at a great 
distance trom the organ, interrupted its chants 
from time to time, that they might be repeated on 
the organ, in part, or entirely; if the same choir, 
in a rite of some sad character, were accompa- 
nied by a lament from the orchestra and from the 
organ, issuing thus from the two extreme points 
of the temple, the organ succeeding to the or- 
chestra, like the mysterious echo of its lamenta- 
tion—this would be a mode of instrumentation 
susceptible of grand and sublime effects. But, 
even in this case, the organ would not really min- 
gle with the other instruments; it would answer 
them, it would interrogate them ; and the alliance 
between the two rival powers would only be the 
more sincere, that neither the one nor the other 
would lose anything of their respective dignity. 
Whenever I have heard the organ playing at the 
same time with the orchestra, it has seemed to 
me to produce a detestable effect, and to impair 
that of the orchestra instead of augmenting tt. 
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Deatu or Ronert Scuumann.—Recent foreign 
papers report the death of Robert Schumann, by 
many considered the greatest of living German com- 
posers, as he was undoubtedly one of the most 
original, at Bonn, at the comparatively early age of 
forty-six. From a notice of the deceased in the New 
York Evening Post, we learn that he was born in 
Zwickau, Saxony, and at the commencement of his 
career was distinguished as a musical critic, the 
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Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik, established by him in 
Leipzig, being one of the most able and successful 
musical journals of the day. 

His musical tastes being of a very decided charac- 
ter, he soon forsook the editorial profession for the 
study of composition, which he prosecuted with 
extraordinary zeal. He modelled his style succes- 
sively upon that of Haydn, Mozart, Moscheles and 
Ries, but soon struck into a path of his own, in which 
he exhibited great individuality, and a boldness and 
eccentricity which startled the critics, and brought 
down upon him denunciations and ridicule without 
stint. He had. however, a circle of enthusiastic 
admirers, who as warmly upheld him, and whose 
numbers constantly increased. 

In 1840 he married the celebrated Clara Wieck, 
now, as then, a charming pianist, and most estimable 
woman. His married life was very happy, and with 
a fecundity of genius quite remarkable, he composed 
during this period a vast number of pianoforte pieces, 
many of them novel and fantastic in form, and 
almost all of exceeding beauty, besides quintets for 
string instruments, some remarkable symphonies, 
various large vocal works, cantatas, &e., and a mul- 
titude of charming little songs. 

Some of his symphonies and many of his songs 
are familiar to our audiences, and have created 
genuine admiration of Schumann’s great merit as a 
composer. About two years ago he began to exhibit 
symptoms of insanity ; the disease rapidly gathered 
strength, and for the last two years he has been a 
confirmed lunatic. Under such melancholy cireum- 
stances, has this distinguished man left the world. 





Music Abroad. 


London. 

Both Italian Operas brought their season to a close 
on the 2d inst., and both rejoiced in crowded houses 
during the last month. We extract from the Times’s 
summing up: : 


Royat ITaAL1AN OpEeRA.—The tenth season of the 
Royal Italian Opera came to a termination on Satur- 
day night with a very fine performance of Donizetti’s 
Favorita, the principal characters being sustained, as 
before, by Madame Grisi, Signors Mario, Graziani, 
Soldi and Zelger. The opera was followed by ‘God 
save the Queen,” in which the solo verses were deliv- 
ered with great warmth and earnestness of manner 
by Madame Grisi. 

This season has been the briefest on record (owing 
chiefly to the burning of Covent Garden Theatre in 
March) . . . The programme was inevitably a modest 
one, including chiefly the names of familiar works, 
dispensing altogether with the grand and costly operas 
by Meyerbeer and the French school of lyric melo-dra- 
ma, and only holding out the promise of a single 
novelty. But, on the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind that everything had to be done afresh, and that 
the production of each successive opera entailed the 
united and unremitting labor of scene-painter, costu- 
mier, decorator, machinist, and music-copyist. It was 
then a wonder that so many of the works announced 
were actually presented; and on this head we think 
subscribers have no very strong cause for complaint. 
Out of a list of 17, 10 were forthcoming—viz., IJ 
Conte Ory, Ii Trovatore, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, I 
Puritani, Norma, Don Giovanni, L’ Elisir d’Amore, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Rigoletto, and La Favorita—all of 
which were placed upon the stage ina style of ele- 
gance and completeness the more praiseworthy when 
the peculiar difficulties of the situation are considered. 
The other seven advertised in the prospectus, though 
not performed, were La Gazza Ladra, Otello, Il Mat- 
rimonio Segreto, Lucia di Lammermoor, Fidelio, Don 
Pasquale, and La Traviata. 

If seven out of 17 operas were postponed until a 
more favorable occasion, one only was missing from 
the promised list of artists. That one, nevertheless, 
was almost equal to seven of ordinary weight; we 
mean LABLACHE. ‘ Dov ’e Lablache ?” might form 
the appropriate burden of a cavatina, so often has the 
question been asked during the last three months 
within the precincts of the Royal Italian Opera. La- 
blache, however, like the rest of us, must submit to 
his share of the ills that flesh is heir to; andif we 
have been rightly informed, the great basso has been 
suffering from a malady which deprived him for a time 
of the use of his legs, and rendered a season of repose 
absolutely indispensable. 

While we have no new fact upon which to dwell, no 
new opera, successful or unsuccessful, to refer to, it 
is at least pleasant to be able to bestow afew words 
of well-merited compliment upon artists who, having 
long enjoyed public favor to the fullest extent, never 
perhaps before proved themselves so enttrely worthy 
of it. Without being invidious, we may at once name 
Signor Marro as an honorable instance. Mario’s 
Singing this year has surprised and delighted subscri- 
bers almost in an equal measure. His first appear- 
ance—when his voice failed him after the prologue of 
Lucrezia Borgia, and dispelled the expectations raised 








by his exquisite delivery of ‘‘ Di pescatore ignobile’”’— 
was ominous of future denntens, But the omen proved 
delusive; from that night to the end of the season 
Mario was never once found wanting. As the Bar- 
biere, Rigoletto, and the Favorita were alternately 
produced, he sang better and better, maintaining be- 
sides his reputation as one of the most consummate 
actors that Italy has sent to England. He further did 
good service in assuming the part of Manrico, when, 
after the departure for Rio Janciro of the popular 
Signor Tamberlik, at an early part of the season, I7 
Trovatore, but for Mario, must have been withdrawn 
from the bills—to the detriment of the treasury. Man- 
rico has been universally pronounced one of his most 
admirable performances. We must not separate from 
Mario the ever eager and indomitable Grisi, who 
came out as Norma with renewed energy and vigor, 
appeared frequently as Leonora (La Favorita) and 
Lucrezia Borgia, in both of which she is still ineom- 
parable, and resumed her famous part of Elvira (I 
Puritani) with eminent success. It was a pity that 
to these could not have been added Semiramide, Des- 
demona and Anna Bolena—since, as was hinted last 
year, to confine her eternally to ‘* the sickle, the clois- 
ter, and the cup of poison,” is as unkind to Grisi as 
it is unfair to her admirers. 

It is scarcely polite, and, indeed, not exactly just, 
to allude to the continued **improvement” of Mad- 
ame Bosio, who at the present time is neither more 
nor less than one of the most accomplished vocalists 
living, second alone in the execution of florid music 
of the Italian school to ALBONI, and enjoying at the 
same time the evident advantage of a soprano voice— 
which is queen to the regal tenor. Nevertheless, 
Madame Bosio has improved since last season, and 
the mere fact that she is always progressing leads to 
the conviction that she is always studying—a practice 
from which no honest counsellor would endeavor to 
dissuade her. Madame Bosio has sung this season 
with unvarying success in six operas: Iigoletto(Gilda), 
the Barbiere (Rosina), Don Giovanni (Zerlina), the 
Conte Ory (Countess), the E/isty (Adina), and 77 
Trovatore. The part of Leonora in the last—Verdi’s 
best—was allotted to her after the expiration of Mad- 
ame JENNY Ney’s engagement. That Madame Bo- 
sio would execute the music brilliantly no one doubt- 
ed for a moment; but few anticipated that in the dra- 
matic realization she was not merely to equal but to 
eclipse her Teutonic predecessor. ‘The passing allu- 
sion to Don Giovanni brings Signor RoNcoN!I to mind, 
and while we find no reason to change our opinion of 
his unfitness for the representation of Mozart's prof- 
ligate hero, we have only to record his legitimate tri- 
umph in every other character he attempted. A bare 
catalogue of his assumptions will suffice to conjure up 
their surpassing merit to the minds of those among 
our readers who are in the habit of attending the Ital- 
ian Opera :—Rigoletto, Figaro, Duke Alphonso, Dul- 
camara. Extremes meet here, and no mistake; but 
Ronconi’s aptitude to represent high tragedy and low 
comedy, or farce, with equal felicity, is notorious, and 
a proof of the versatility of his genius, 

Signor GARDONI, an excellent artist, and a favorite 
in the bargain, has _—- himself this year extreme- 
ly useful, since, in addition to his admired performance 
in the Conte Ory, he lightened the responsibilities of 
Signor Mario by assuming with great talent that gen- 
tleman’s favorite part of Arturo in the Puritan?, and 
atoned for the loss of Signor Tamberlik by undertak- 
ing that of Don Ottavio, in which he acquitted him- 
self scarcely less to the satisfaction of subscribers. 

Signor GRAZzIANI, the barytone, confirmed the good 
impression produced last season, and his beautiful 
voice always conferred pleasure in the air, ‘‘ Il balen,” 
of the Trovatore, and the romance of the King of Cas- 
tille, ‘‘A tanto amor,” in La Favorita. Madame 
NANTIER DIDIEE, by the united force of ability and 
perseverance, has rendered herself invaluable to this 
establishment, and so won upon the good graces of 
the publie that it would be dangerous to think of re- 
placing her by any other contralto. Her performances 
as Ragonda in the Conte Ory, Magdalen in Rigoletto, 
&e., need only to be mentioned; but her highly suc- 
cessful portraiture of the Gipsy Azucena brought her 
at once in contact with the Viardots and Albonis, and 
materially enhanced her reputation as an artist of 
higher pretensions. Madame Didiée, although she 
has acquired great professional experience, has, more- 
over, the eminent advantage of being young; a flat- 
tering prospect therefore lies before her. Mademoi- 
selle MARAI, a comprimaria ‘hors ligne,” admirable 
in Adalgisa and characters still more difficult from a 
musical point of view—like Isoliero, the page in the 
Conte Oro—is also quite equal to undertake ‘first 
business” on an emergency, with credit to herself and 
satisfaction to the audience. This was placed beyond 
a doubt on the first night of L’ Elisir d’ Amore, when, 
Madame Bosio being ill, Mademoiselle Marai played 
Adina with remarkable talent and success. Such a 
seconda donna is precious. The appearances of Herr 
Fores, owing to the operas of SMeverboer being un- 
avoidably laid aside for a period, have been rare. His 
parts of Oroveso and Baldassare (in Norma and La 
Favorita) were transferred—why we are unable to ex- 
plain—to M. ZELGeR. The Puritani, Don Giovanni, 
and J/ Barbiere, if we are not mistaken, are the only 
operas in which the German dasso has sung this year. 

is Basilio can never fail to strike as a characteristic 
piece of dry humor, while his Leporello for histrionic 
conception has yet to be surpassed. Of Signors TaG- 





LIAFICO and PoLoNrInI we have only to record what 
has been recorded season after season in the annual 
resumé. Whatever these gentlemen have to do, be it 
small or great, they take the utmost pains with, and 
this, added to their thorough competence, makes their 
value to the theatre inestimable. Two new comers— 
Mademoiselle Rosa Drvriss and Signor Nerr BER- 
ALDI—were both favorably received, but we must hear 
more than the Donna Anna of the soprano and the 
Nemorino of the tenor to enable us to judge of their 
respective merits as dramatic singers. The band and 
chorus, though reduced to meet the proportions of the 
Lyceum, have been in no way less effective than what 
we have been accustomed to at the Royal Italian Op- 
era; but this was pretty sure to be the case with Mr. 
CosTA as musical director, and therefore astonished 
nobody. 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Saturday night, the 
last of the subscription, perfectly reflected the enthu- 
siasm with which the season commenced. Notwith- 
standing the oppressive heat of the weather, every 
part of the house was closely packed, and Mlle. Prc- 
COLOMINI,at the end of La Traviata, was thrice called 
to be pelted with boquets. It was really a marvellous 
sight, that quantity of floral gifts flung from all direc- 
tions—some safely reaching the place of their desti- 
nation, others bursting into a thousand fragments, 
and defying the young idol to collect together the 
whole of her treasure. She never sang better thanon 
Saturday; her execution was faultless, and into the 
last scene she infused that peculiar intensity of ex- 
pression in which she is without a rival, and which es- 
pecially stamps her as the vocalist of emotion, as dis- 
tinguished from the vocalist in the abstract. There 
could not have been a greater triumph of histrionic 
singing. 

The ceremony of smothering Mlle. Piccolomini with 
flowers having bon duly performed, with shouts of 
delight on one side and the most gracious smiles on 
the other, the National Anthem was executed. MM. 
REIcHARDT, BELLETTI and BRAHAM sang the first 
verse, Mlle. Piccolomini showed her powers of articu- 
lation in the second (a solo), and the third was sung 
by Mlle. Piccolomini, Mlle. Finoni1, M. CALzoLari 
and M. BENEVENTANO. When first the theatre opened 
in May, everybody hurried to revive his memory of 
the ‘old institution.” Hence, when the long-locked 
portals were thrown open it was a natural consequence 
that the public rushed into boxes, stalls, pit, and gal- 
lery, just as air rushesinto avacuum. The delightful 
singing of Madame ALBONI in Cenerentola, and the 
successful débit of four new danseuses, caused an au- 
dience that had come to be pleased, to depart in high 
satisfaction. The season had started well. Next 
came the brilliant débit of Mlle. Piccotomint in La 
Traviata. La Figlia del Reggimento followed La Tra- 
viata, and was succeeded in its turn by Don Pas- 
quale, and stillthe Piccolomini sentiment went on 
augmenting. Those who had seen her laugh for a 
very little while in Verdi’s lugubrious production, 
loved to see her smile more permanently as the play- 
ful Maria or the arch Norina; and all the terms of 
praise that were invented for her special account had 
in them something of affection. She was called the 
‘pet of the public,” the ‘ spoilt child,” and the “‘cara 
bambina ;’’ and, like a little despot, she ruled the en- 
tire season. 

The debit of Mile. WAGNER as Romeo in I Mon- 
tecchi ed i Capuletti was another grand event. The 
lady had caused such a deal of talk that everybody 
was anxious to see her, and when she first came for- 
ward, with her ngdding plume and glittering armor, 
great was the effect produced by the largeness of her 
acting and the power and compass of her voice. But 
still we must consider that Mlle. Wagner rather gave 
evidence of her genius than thoroughly exhibited it 
in the course of the present season, and certainly she 
never became so prominent a figure in the minds of 
the habitués as the younger débutante. 

The re-opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre would not 
have been complete without the revival of ballet on 
that large scale which used to delight the patrons of 
former times. Not only, therefore, did Mademoiselle 
Marie Taglioni, coming as an addition to the four 
younger danseuses, raise the divertisements to a_ high 
degree of brilliancy, but Le Corsaire, the great Terp- 
sichorean novelty of Paris, was brought out with the 
same premicre and the same scenic effects that had 
psn such a lasting impression in Paris. The graces 
of Rosati and the grandeur of the concluding tableau 
must still be fresh in the minds of all who witnessed 
them. 

To note the lustre of the season in terms composed 
of its brightest elements, we should set down in chro- 
nological order the names of Alboni, Piccolomini, 
Wagner, and Rosati; but it would be wrong to pass 
over such excellent and well established artists as 
MM. Belletti, Reichardt, and Calzolari, the favorable 
impression left by Madame Albertini, the respectable 

erformance of M. Beneventano, the highly credita- 
Bie debit of M. Rossi, and the universal esteem gained 
by the conductor, M. Bonetti. In fact, the whole 
season has been a “lucky” season, in the fullest sense 
of the word.— Times, Aug. 4. 

JoHANNA WAGNER’Ss performances came to a close 
with Tancredi, and she left England for Berlin, ‘‘with- 
out having had the opportunity of really displaying 
her unquestionably great powers in a German Opera.” 
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Organ Concerts—Mr. Morgan. 
The first of the two Grand Organ Concerts at 
Tremont Temple, given, in connection with the 
Musical Convention now in session, by Mr. G. 
W. MorGav, organist of Grace Church in New 
York, took place on Wednesday afternoon. In 
spite of the drenching easterly storm, it was grat- 
ifying to see whata large and eagerly attentive 
audience it drew; of course there was a pretty 
large nucleus of an audience already in attend- 
ance on the daily exercises of the Convention— 
choristers and country singing school teachers, 
who had come to spend a week in town, in brush- 
ing up their notions of the art of teaching, by 
putting themselves in the position of pupils under 
such experienced teachers as Messrs. JouNSON 
and Frost. These, of course, were all ears, and 
whether it was Fugue of Bach, or a pretty vari- 
ation on “ The Last Rose;” whether the noble 
instrument spake out in full, in language of its own, 
(as seized and written down by Bachs and IIan- 
dels), and so stood upon its dignity, or whether it 
stooped down to play with little children and to 
imitate a hand-organ,—all was rapturously ap- 
planded. Naturally enough, the oddest, most 
grotesque, uncharacteristic, questionable things— 
those in which the organ spoke not for itself, but 
stooped to imitate, and, as the boys say, “cut up 
monkey shines,” excited the most rapture. But 
on the other hand two long fugues, and two move- 
ments of a symphony, failed not to make a genu- 
ine impression. It was perhaps well that they 
should hear both kinds; many came to be amused 
as well as to learn, and possibly, on Jullien’s prin- 
ciple, it was, that by tickling their more childish 
senses, they were charmed into listening to what 
touched their souls. Then again, it is not every 
day that one hears a great organ ; the instrument 
(the chef d’ @uvre of the Messrs. Took, the larg- 
est in America, with its 77 stops, four banks of 
finger keys, and pedal,) was one of the lions, 


, 


which they came for, and they wished to see and 
hear it put through all its paces, deep thundering 
sub-bass contrasted with highest slender whistle, 
(a combination of extremes, by the way, of which 
the player in his improvisations appeared rather 
fond); they wanted to discriminate its various 
registers or qualities of tone, and hear it “do” 
the orchestra, from double bass to piccolo; and 
therefore ingenious variations and combinations 
of stops, however trivial the music, served them 
for a lesson on the many-sided capabilities of the 
great tone-structure. 

All this was well enough once, and more than 
For, after all, 
the organ is a poor thing, and quite superfluous, if 
it only seek to imitate an orchestra, and do the 
There 


music which belongs to it, which needs it, and 


once—only let it not stop here. 


smaller work of other instruments. is 
which is of the most sublime and soul-satisfying 
of music. The programme contained some of 
this too—perhaps as much, or nearly as_ much as 
it would have been prudent to venture upon such 
occasions, considering their infrequency. We 
only wish that public opportunities of hearing 
organ music could be made more common, so that 
curiosity about the instrument, the stops, and so 


| 
| 





forth, might soon give way to interest in the real 
organ music, and these quasi-orchestral and fire- 
work exhibitions become exceptional, (as _child’s 
play after sermon and brain-work), the solid, glo- 
rious fugues and choruses and chorales being the 
staple of each entertainment. 

The programme included two solid pieces in 
the strictly organ style of composition ; and these 
plainly did not suffer under the masterly hands 
(and feet) of Mr. Morgan ; for he is a thorough- 
bred organist of the English school, familiar with 
the grand old music, and master of his art, more 
so (mechanically at least) than any we have 
heard. Whether he is quite as greatly master of 
his Art, as he is master of his instrument, howev- 
er, is what it becomes us, before hearing more of 
the best European, and particularly German or- 
ganists, to be cautious about deciding. We can 
only say, we do enjoy it greatly when he playsa 
good fugue. 

He commenced with a “Grand Prelude and 
Fugue in D,” by Hesse, of which we regretted 
to lose all but the last workings of the subject. 
Next came the Slow Movement, Minuet and Trio 
from a Symphony in C, by Mozart. This was 
the least objectionable kind of orchestral music 
for the organ: for ina symphony (at all events 
by Mozart) subjects are developed after the 
deeper laws of musical form, which, whether 
strictly fugue or not, has always the fugue princi- 
ple latent in it, and thus it is congenial with the 
It was exquisitely played, the alternation 
Next came 


organ. 
of stops being highly suggestive. 
Bach’s celebrated Fugue in G minor; full of life 
and grandeur and of infinite saggestion as the 
ocean. The soul feels glad and strong while it 
keeps on; and you saw every face was animated ; 

I i g ) ; 
there was no need of clap-trap to enlist attention. 
The “ Wedding-March” (MrNDELSsONN) closed 
the first part. This was an example of the fullest, 
loudest strength of the organ; crowded harmo- 
nies, rushing together through all the pipes, dia- 
pasons, trumpets, mixtures, solos, astounding the 
new listeners. It was made remarkably distinct, 
crisp and orchestra-like ; but for such a great 
roaring mass of sound, one felt the need of a larger 
place in which to hear it; the sub-bass of the 
organ, down to the 32-feet C, appears round and 
substantial, but it seems to need more space to 
speak in, a longer beach to roll its waves upon. 
Then again, do not the necessary dissonances 
involved in the use of the full organ, with the 
mixtures drawn, on the principle of increasing 
the éclat and lustre of the mass of tone, require a 
vaster space in which to Jet the cross vibrations 
work themselves out clear ? 

The second part was all outside of organ music 
proper. The overture to “ William Tell” was 
very skilfully played, and more effective than one 
would suppose it could be on the organ. The 
“Theme with Variations (extempore)” was “ The 
Last Rose of Summer,” much of it more ingenious 
than edifying, yet not without some beautiful 
effects.. The * Turkish March,” from Beethoven’s 
“ Ruins of Athens,” was a pretty trifle, Turkish 
Mr. Morgan closed with 
wrought up ala Fantasia, 
There was 

What a 


enough, and_ short. 
“ God save the King, 
with variations, after his own fancy. 
some astonishing pedal work in it. 


” 


furore! hand-clappings and hurrahs mingle them- 


selves with the deafening roar of the big pipes 
long ere their “ hurly-burly ’s done.” 
7 quail _ 
Mille. Piccolomini in ‘‘ La Traviata.” 

The more serious portion of the London press 
is greatly stirred up about the morality of the 
stage representations, which have recently crea- 
ted such a furore in Her Majesty’s Theatre—not, 
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however, countenanced, it would seem, by Her 
Majesty. The vice of the Verdi music, as well 
as of the modern French plays and novels, is that 
it resorts to cheap, coarse, sensual stimulus for in- 
spiration. All its dishes must be terribly seasoned 
with mustard and red pepper. All its plots are 
harrowing and bloody—a mingling of voluptu- 
ousness and terror. The unnatural and mon- 
strous attitudes and complications of human life 
and passion are sought out for exciting subjects, 
as if what is simple, natural and harmonious were 
tame. They have lost faith, these eager strivers 
for effect, in daylight and clear, common air, in nat- 


ural skies and green fields. It is refreshing to see 


any signs of a wholesome reaction against it. Not 
the most effective always is the most true; every 
false school in literature and art has had _ its turn 
in running away with the crowd, and for the time 
being finds it easy to put out the stars with its 
own noisy blaze of rockets and blue lights. 

The following extracts show the state of feeling 
among sober London critics. The Spectator dis- 
courses thus : 


THEATRICAL Moranitres.—It has never been 
thonght unfair to apply to the taste and morals of a 
people the touchstone of their public amusements. 
These form the sphere in which a nation is least 
controlled by circumstances independent of its choice, 
and in which its real sympathies and tendencies may 
be expected most freely to show themselves. How 
happens it, if this is true, that the class of amuse- 
ments which ought most vividly to reflect national 
character, and which at other periods of our social 
development has done so, should be gradually assum- 
ing among us.here in London a more exotic and 
certainly more immoral tone? The favorite opera 
of the season has been La Traviata, the favorite 
play has been Jetribution. The highest society in 
England has thronged the opera-house night after 
night, to see a very young and innocent-looking lady 
personate the heroine of an infamous modern French 
novel, who varies her prostitution by a frantic pas- 
sion suddenly conceived for one of her numerous 
lovers, and is brought up to the modern standard of 
intense interest by dying of consumption on the 
stage. If the music had been instinct with genius, 
something might have been said on. the score of ar- 
tistic beauty, though morality would have barred the 
appeal. But Verdi’s music, which generally de- 
scends below his subjects, can in this case claim the 
ambiguous merit of being quite worthy of the sub- 
ject. If the attraction was—as no doubt it mainly 
was—in Piccolomini’s grace and pathos, surely grace 
and pathos are to be fonnd anywhere rather than in 
Parisian lorettes ; and we are finally reduced to seek 
for some at least of the charm in the contrast be- 
tween the actress and the part she was calicd on to 
sustain—just the sort of attraction which the fine 
gentlemen of the Caroline era felt in hearing the 
broadest indecencies put into the mouths of young 
and pretty women in the prologues and epilogues of 
the comedies of that reprobate ave. We should have 
thought the production of Za Traviata an outrage 
on the ladies of the aristocracy who support the the- 
atre, if they had not by crowding their boxes every 
night shown that they did not notice the underlying 
vice of the opera. But these ladies are not exempt 
from the weakness of slavery to fashion. No one of 
them likes to be the first to pronounce authoritative- 
ly that a thing is improper, no one chooses to_be 
more particular or prudish than her neighbor ; and so 
familiarity with evil gradually grows, and the very 
instinct which would in most cases warn women 
against such exhibitions as these becomes dulled, 
and ceases soon to retain any vitality. The fashion- 
able world acts like all corporate bodies, and tolerates 
collectively what the majority individually disap- 
proves. The corrective would be that morality 
should become corporate, and that exhibitions under 
the patronage of the female aristocracy should be 
submitted beforehand to a committee of patronesses. 
If the ladies objected to act by themselves in so diffi- 
cult and delicate a matter, let a “ dowager bishop”’ 
or two—of whom there will in future be an ample 
supply—be “added to the committee. When Vice 
becomes brazen, it is time for Virtue to call mun- 
dane influences to her aid. Then why should that 
charming little Olympic—so well managed, too, in 
many important respects—be given up for a whole 
season to the representation of a story which has 
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nothing but its wickedness to recommend it? It is 
not true that murder and adultery are the most in- 
teresting subjects of dramatic art, for it is not true 
that the persons guilty of these crimes present the 
most interesting contrasts of character or the most 
powerful conflicts of passion. Nothing can be a more 
vulgar prejudice than that vicious persons are less 
tiresome, less monotonous, than virtuous persons. 
The very violence of the sensations in which they 
indulge takes from them all elasticity and freshness 
of mind and character. They are moral drunkards, 
stupid when they are not mad, and disgusting when 
their fury-fits areon them. Surely Mr. Wigan’s sub- 
tle sense of shades of feeling would easily find better 
scope among the innocent and noble diversities of 
haman nature than in portraying the frenzy of re- 
venge and the fiend-like deliberation of hatred; and 
an English audience at a theatr2 must be very 
unlike the same English audience at their own fire- 
sides, or the same English audience in their choice of 
books and pictures, if they need this demoniacal 
stimulus to jaded sensibilities. Let us borrow from 
the Italians their mellifluous voices, and from the 
French their neatness of plot and smartness of dia- 
logue, but let us leave alone that hankering after pru- 
rient sentiment and melo-dramatic situation which 
must be the bane of art, as it certainly is damaging 
to the moral purity and strength which we value 
more than art, but which lie at the root of all good 
art. 


Our second extract is from a letter to the MJan- 
chester Guardian: 


The production of Verdi's ‘ Traviata” is represen- 
ted as the cause of the royal displeasure with Mr. 
Lumley. When an attempt was made to bring out 
atranslation of the “Dame aux Camelias” at Drury 
Lane, the Lord Chamberlain interposed and refused 
his license. That a woman of abandoned life should 
be capable of entertaining a great passion, and of 
sacrificing her own happiness for that of the man she 
loves, may be conceded as possible; but that such a 
woman, fresh from the purifying and refining in- 
fluences of a real attachment, should again throw 
herself into the haunts of vice, from which her love 
had withdrawn her, is a story so mischievous, so 
unnatural, and so impure, that it cannot be doubted 
the Lord Chamberlain exercised a landable discretion 
in preventing the performance in the English lan- 
guage, of a drama, which surrounds an abandoned 
woman with a halo of false sympathy and misplaced 
admiration. Her majesty refused to enter the theatre 
at which this plot formed the subject of an opera. 
Once, and once only, has the Queen visited Her 
Majesty’s Theatre during the season just ended ; and, 
as her majesty and her prince were then accompanied 
by her royal Belgian visitors, it may safely be assumed 
that they only went on that occasion in deference to 
the wish expressed by their relatives, to see Wagner, 
in the opera of “Romeo and Juliet.” I regret to 
say, that the aristocratic frequenters of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre have not imitated the example of their 
sovereign. They have indeed found a_ hideous 
piquancy in the spectacle of a young lady of stainless 
life and noble family personating the ré/e of a shame- 
less and abandoned woman. Mlle. Piccolomini’s 
| fresh girlish voice, her arch looks and pretty, wilful, 
| spoiled ways might excite sympathy for a youthful 

lady who resembles the fair Sabrina surrounded by 

Comus and his “rabble rout.” But her youth and 

beauty and seeming innocence are but the sauce 

piquante of the dish devoured with such gluttonous 

appetite by the frequenters of the orchestra stalls 

and omnibus boxes; and a hundred powerful glasses 
, were turned upon Maria Piccolomini’s features as she 
| sang the bacchanalian Libiamo, libiamo, in the attempt 
| to discover the reflex action of that which she pre- 
| tends to be upon that which she is. 

That young and nobly-born English maidens 
should lend the sanction of their presence to such an 
exhibition does not say much for the tone of morality 
in high life. The music of the “ Traviata’ is, with 
one or two exceptions, poor and common-place ; yet 
the opera has filled the house, and has put into Mr. 

| Lumley’s pocket whatever surplus he may find there, 
{| after paying high salaries to Alboni, Wagner and 
| Piccolomini. 





The Times says: 


_ The composition in which she made her debut was 
little worth, and the libretto with which it was con- 
nected was almost repulsive from the physical and 
hthisical nature of the woes which it illustrated. 
his did not matter a jot. The appearance of a 
young, fresh talent, adorned with innate grace, and 
free from everything like convention, at once van- 
quished every heart without an effort on the part of 
the fair victrir. No vocal actress ever succeeded 
_ More perfectly in making her song go to the hearts 








of her hearers than Mademoiselle Piccolomini. The 
song belonged not only to the voice, but to the face, 
the manner, to the gesticulation. The little artist 
dashed off her reckless champagne-lyric, and oceu- 
pants of the stalls wagged their heads in accordance 
with the time; she gave a heartbroken shrick when 
parting from her lover, and, lo! the hearts of forty 
old habitués were rent in twain ; she coughed herself 
to death before their eyes, and nothing was so fascin- 
ating as the last agony. ‘“ Come in and die, Ralph!” 
says the old citizen’s wife in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, when she wants to see 
the apprentice act the closing scene of a tragedy. 
“Come in and die, Piccolomini” was the mental 
ejaculation of many a staunch habitué; but it was that 
he might revive her with potent lungs and a ponder- 
ous boquet. Never was so complete a sympathy 
established between artist and audience. 

We could speak very strongly on the subject of 
this same Traviata. but in some cases figures of 
speech must succumb to figures of arithmetic; and 
it can, we believe, be proved by statistical returns 
that this particular opera, thanks to Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini, has been played for a greater number of 
nights than any other modern work within the same 
period. 


+ 


Tne Lire oF Beetrnoven.—Certainly all 
our readers will be interested in the following 
communication, from one whose frequent and 
well-appreciated favors in our columns have earned 
him the right to address them familiarly : ‘ 


CAMBRIDGE, Ava. 18, 1856. 

My Dear Dwient :—I have been so long known 
to the readers of your Journal as rather an industri- 
ous contributor to your columns, that possibly it 
may not appear to exhibit a want of proper modesty 
if I answer in this manner a few questions, which 
are put to me continually, both by friends and stran- 
gers, in relation to the work so long since announced 
by you as in preparation. I refer to a Life of Bee- 
thoven, by an American, for the American public. 

During the years I have spent abroad, I have 
heard of but one person beside myself, who has made 
any extensive researches for such a work. That gen- 
tleman is Professor Otto Jahn, of Bonn. Prof. 
Jahn is a well known philologist, who devotes his 
leisure to music and musical literature, and has un- 
dertaken the great task of writing the biographies of 
Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. The first volume of 
his life of Mozart you have already made known to 
your readers, in extracts from its pages. The object 
of the professor is to give not only the history of 
these men, but also a critical discussion of their 
works, with the position they occupy, and the influ- 
ence they exert and are exerting upon the history of 
their art. These works will be very extensive and 
hardly of a popular character. It may not be out of 
place to notice here a work upon Handel, of a simi- 
lar character, now in preparation by a Dr. Crysander, 
and which, I have every reason to believe from what 
I know of that gentleman’s indefatigable industry 
and profound knowledge of music, will prove a ver- 
itable masterpiece. 

My object, on the other hand, is to give a full, ex- 
act and reliable history of Beethoven the man, with 
such remarks upon his works and mission as_ will 
naturally arise from a somewhat extensive study of 
the subject during the last ten years, avoiding, how- 
ever, those endless scientific discussions of which no 
man, save some profound and learned contrapantist, 
like Dehn, for instance, is capable. Had it been in 
my power to devote myself exclusively to this work, 
it would long since have been in the reader's hands. 
The first draft of the first half of the work has al- 
ready been completed, and a few months of uninter- 
rupted devotion to the subject in Vienna, the scene 
of all the important years of Beethoven’s life, will 
enable me to make the final researches now necessa- 
ry, and to fill up, revise and complete the sketch al- 
ready drawn. The materials already collected are 
large in quantity, but there are still many gaps to be 
filled, omissions to be supplied, points to be eluci- 
dated, and facts to be verified. My undertaking has 
proved no holiday task. I can say with great satis- 
faction, however, that at length its extent is visible, 
and that the hope of soon giving my countrymen the 
means of judging for themselves of the character of 
that great man, whose music stirs them as that of no 
other composer does, lends me new courage and 
zeal in the work. Yours Truly, Be We % 





Musial Chit-Chat. 


Our accomplished singer, Mrs. J. H. Lone, gives 
a vocal concert at Nahant this evening, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. J. Q. WeTHERBEE, basso, and Mr. 
T. Hinton, as accompanist. Her programme is light, 
short and choice—just the thing for a summer eve- 
ning of the gay crowd at the sea-side. She is to 
sing herself the beautiful Romanza from “ William 
Tell,” the Cavatina, Non fu Soyno, of Verdi, and 
two English songs: “The Normandy Maid” and 
“ Cherry Ripe.” Mr. Wetherbee will sing the comic 
bass song of the Harem Keeper, from Mozart’s Se- 
raglio, which we have heard him do with great gusto. 
The duets are: La cidarem (“ Don Juan’’) and Dun- 


que to sono, from “ The Barber.”.... Miss Phillipps’s 
concert at the same place last week was, we are told, 
quite successful.....At Newport they have Mme. 
LAGRANGE, GOTTSCHALK, Bricgnott, &c., and have 
enjoyed various concerts, besides the bewitching 
promenade and dance music of a goodly number of 
the old ““Germanians,” re-assembled for an orchestra. 


EnwnermPOOwm>» 


If Psalm Tunes by their multitude can save the 
country, we are safe, Five new collections are now 
on the eve of publication. These are: The “ Sab- 
bath Bell,” edited by Lowell Mason and Geo. F. 
Root; the “Keystone Collection,” by A. N. Johnson 
and E. H. Frost; the ‘‘ Hosanna,” by Leonard Mar- 
shall, the “ Selah,” by T. Hastings; and the “ Dul- 
cimer,” by I. B. Woodbury. 


L’ Eco di Italia announces the arrival in New 
York of a new tenor, Sig. Trpertnt, who has just 
had a brilliant carcer at the Tacon theatre in Ha- 
vana, where he sung in Norma, Favorita, Lucia, I due 
Foscari, Trovatore, L’ Elisir, Rigoletto, I Martiri, and 
other difficult pieces, always “con félicissimo successo,” 
as he had before done in the theatres of Naples, 
Rome and Palermo.....VEsTVALI has engaged for 
her Mexican Opera a prima donna assoluta (name 
not mentioned), the baritone Orravianr and the 
tenor STeEFANI....Sig. ARp1T1, the well-known con- 
ductor, and composer of Za Spa, has arrived in Lon- 
don, where we have now two Spie....Mmes. Bosro, 
Marat; Signors LABLACHE, Roncont, CALZOLARI, 
and TAaGLIAFico, together with Cerro, the beauti- 
ful danseuse, are engaged to appear during the coro- 
nation fétes at Moscow....Mlle. Prccotomrnt, Sig- 
nors GARDONI, GRAZIANI, BENEVENTANO and NERI 
BeERALDI are engaged for the winter at Paris. 


The London Musical World contains the following 
letter addressed by the poet, LonGrELLOw, to the 
composer, BALFr, whose musical settings of certain 
beautiful lyrics of the former have obtained wide 
popularity in England :— 

My pear Sir—lI feel very much flattered by 
your friendty note, and the precious volume of music 
which came with it; and I should not be so tardy in 
my thanks, had I not been laid up on my sofa with 
a lame knee for the last month. Finally, I have 
crept from Cambridge to this sea-side place, and am 
well enough to sit at a table and write. 

One of my first letters is to acknowledge your 
beautiful gift. and to say how successful this musical 
translation of my poems seems to me. You have 
sung them better than I did; for, after all, music 
reproduces the mood of mind in which a piece is 
written better than words can, 

For all these various and beautiful melodies, these 
interpretations of my thoughts, I very sincerely 
thank you; and beg to assure you that I truly 
appreciate this token of your regard for what I have 
written, and all the friendly expressions of your 
letter. Believe me, my dear sir, yours very faithfully. 

Henry W. LonGFetiow. 

Nahant, near Boston, July 12, 1856. 

“A more graceful tribute,” adds the World, “ was 
never paid by poet to musician—by one man of ge- 
nius to another.” The songs referred to are, “Good 
night, beloved!” Serenade; “ The reaper and the 
flowers ;” “ This is the place, stand still, my steed ;” 
“ The green trees whispered wild and low;” “Annie 
of Tharaw ;” “ The day is done,” and “ Trust her 
not.” Duet. They are published by Messrs. Boosey 
& Sons, 28 Holles street, London... .The same jour- 
nal informs us that there is no truth in the report 
that Witt1am V. Wattace had become blind. 
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TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 

HE undersigned would call the attention of all who 

desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereoty pe edi- 
tion now issuing from the press in Germany. Depending 
upon a very extensive sale of this edition, the publisher has 
put his prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
few songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete'sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery :— 

THE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN, 32 in 
number, in two volumes, comprising over 450 pages of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes: Vol. I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands; Vol. Il. containing 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Rondos, Fantasias, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hands, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPH 
HAYDN are in course of publication, also in two volumes, 
consisting of 34 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Capriccio and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN’S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hands, is also in preparation, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned proposes to visitGermany again in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. It is possible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription; nor can any be ordered until a sufficient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses arising from 
transportation, duties, exchange, &c., within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the publishing office of 
this Journal, on the following terms—provided that a sufficient 
number be ordered :— 

Beethoven’s 82 Sonatas, (over 450 pages of music,) 2 vols... $6 

- additional volume of smaller works $3 
Mozart’s Piano-forte Works, 2 Vols..........-.eeeeeeee eee #6 
Haydn's - - $6 

A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALEX’R W. THAYER, 





THE EIGHTH 


GREAT BAEUBITION 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURES AND 
MECHANICAL ART, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 


WILL COMMENCE AT 


FANEUIL AND QUINCY HALLS, 


eee eONeeee 


Wednesday, Sept. 10th. 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 
Secretary. 





J. C. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Parmong, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


CALLCOTT’S MUSICAL GRAMMAR. 

UST PUBLISHED. A Musical Grammar, in four parts. 
«J I. Notation. Il. Melody. IIL. Harmony. IV. Rhythm. 
By Dr. Cau.corrt. 

The design of this work is to compress into a small volume 
the leading principles of practical music. From the analogy 
which exists between music and language, the aurhor has 
adopted the classification first suggested by German theorists. 
He has endeavored by examples selected from the best authors 
to render the instructions more satisfactory than if they were 
merely verbal. By due attention to this volume, it is be- 
lieved the student may obtain all that is necessgry to discrim- 
inate between false and correct harmony, and to compose 
conformably to established rules. Price 75 cents. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St 


\ JANTED,, a situation in a Boston Manufactory or Music 
Store, to learn the art of Tuning, by a person who has 
some theoretical knowledge of music. 
Address “ Stanhope,” Charlestown, Mass. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


PT SES 

















Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q>5 Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY: 


VOLUME 7. 


Berlioz’s Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 

and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compass, a sketch of the 
mechanism, and study of the quality of tone (timbre) and 
expressive character of various instruments; together 
with a large number of examples in score, from the pro- 
ductions of the greatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
lished works of the Author. Super-royal octavo, bound 
in whole cloth, price #3. 


VOLUME 8. 
Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition, 


With the musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revised by Thomas Pickering.— 
(Former price $5,25) In paper wrappers, $1,138. By 
mail, $1,20. 


Volumes of this Series already issued: 
. 1. Cherubini’s Counterpoint and Fugue.......... $1 63 
Dr. Marx’s General Musical Instruction 
Fétis on Choir and Chorus Singing 
Mozart’s Succinct Thorough Bass School 
. Catel’s Treatise on Harmony 
6. Albrechtsberger’s Collected Writings on Thorough 
Bass, Harmony and Composition, for Self-instruction. 
Vol. 1. Harmony and Thorough Bass, price 88 cents. 
Vols. 2 and 3. Guide to Composition, 88c each. Three 
vols. bound in one complete, cloth boards 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


"JOB PRINTING neatly and promplly executed at this Office 


TEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





‘ ee y Ye . 
Garcia’s Complete School of Singing. 
JUST PUBLISHED:—A Complete School of Singing, in 
which the Art is clearly developed in a series of Instructions 
and appropriate Examples, to which are added Exercises, 
written and composed by MANUEL GARCIA. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


O MUSIC TEACHERS. —A Professor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
prefer to live ina more Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this office. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 


OTTO DRESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


"EDWARD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, _ 





THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Se beautiful Art novel, by Mme. Grorce Sanp, just 
completed in the Journal of Music, for which it was ex- 
pressly translated, has been reprinted in a neat pamphlet, and 
may be had at this office, and at the periodical and bookstores, 
Price 15 cents. Copies sent by mail post-paid, for 18 cents. 


JOB PRINWING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 








EW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms, 
(G>PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 








J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 





SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


CARL HAUSE 

FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row, 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 








G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Bepot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S$. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


{GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Musie 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 


France and England. ¢ 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIG, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 65. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, ine 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &e. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &¢. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur 
nished._—Address J. 8S. DWIGHT, 21 Scoo. St. Boston. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, perline......... Se 
Each subsequent insertion, per line ++. .5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. ..... 
Do do each subsequent. ... 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


Noo ai SCHOOL STREET, 
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